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A Group of 
Silk Islamic 
Banners 


Walter B. Denny 


F THE MANY USES which man has devised for 

woven fabrics, few are more pervasive, or possessed 
of more powerful symbolism, than flags and ban- 
ners.' In our time flags are symbols of political 
power, the terms ‘‘flag’’ and “‘sovereignty”’ being vir- 
tually synonymous. Historically, flags have stood for 
a variety of political entities, from parties and great 
dynasties to religious institutions, from kings and 
presidents to popular movements. Above all, flags are 
associated historically with the military; in the 
modern army regiments and brigades carry their own 
banners, a reminder of feudal days when military 
units were formed under the household banner of the 
lord, and rallied around it for tactical purposes. To 
bear the flag into battle was a great honor, just as the 
loss of the flag to the enemy, in battle or in defeat, 
was a humiliation. In the past much more than the 
present, flags flew not from stationary poles, but 
appeared in all sizes in parades and pageantry, affixed 
to pikes and spears, a reminder of their military pur- 
poses. 

As the tangible symbolic expression of political 
power, flags may use designs expressive of a wide 
range of symbolic content. Thus, the more complex 
the formal aspects of a flag, the more likely there are 
to be extra layers of symbolism behind the forms; 
however, it is to the rather specialized field of her- 
aldry, rather than the more general field of icono- 
graphy, that the study of flags has traditionally fallen. 
The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University posesses 
two large silk Islamic flags? which may serve here as a 
point of departure to examine an Islamic flag tradi- 
tion of more than passing interest to both the his- 
torian and the historian of art. 

The flags in question are both rather large. The 
first (Fig. 1) is woven of light-green silk in a warp- 
faced plain weave, with approximately 42 wefts to 
the linear inch, and designs brocaded in ivory silk and 
metallic thread. It is 7 feet 4 inches wide, and approx- 
imately 11 feet in length from the “‘top”’ (as illus- 
trated) to the point of the “bottom’’, the whole 
having the shape of an escutcheon or shield. It is sewn 
of 28 separate pieces of silk, the field being three 


strips of cloth lengthwise, and the borders, cross- 
band, and circular ornaments being sewn into the 
ground. The border on three sides is ivory and green 
silk, consisting of a sort of trefoil curiously reminis- 
cent of the fleur-de-lis, in a reciprocal arrangement; at 
the top, it is formed of zig-zags decorated with tiny 
floral forms. Of the round ornamental panels, five are 
decorative, composed of stylized floral and leaf de- 
signs, and six contain inscriptions in the Arabic lan- 
guage. The band across the banner and the attached 
lozenge contain further inscriptions; curiously, all of 
these inscriptions are designed to be read from the 
right side, suggesting that the flag under examination 
was not to be hung as illustrated (after the European 
fashion for shield-shaped banners) but rather dis- 
played horizontally, with the point to the left. 

The second flag (Fig. 2) is more complex than the 
first. It is 11 feet 10 inches in length, and 6 feet 2 
inches in width, and is woven of a dark maroon silk in 
a plain weave with warp facing, similar to the first 
banner but with 35 wefts to the linear inch. Like the 
first or green banner, the maroon banner has a 
reciprocating-trefoil border, the design again formed 
by brocading ivory silk and metallic thread into the 
maroon plain-weave. At the “‘top”’ of the second ban- 
ner are two bands, one a highly complex decorative 
band, and below it a band of Arabic writing. Below 
this band, in the maroon field of the flag, are no 
fewer than 54 brocaded decorative designs; these, 
however are brocaded into the ground silk, rather 
than being on separate pieces of cloth sewn in. The 
maroon banner, like the green banner, is basically 
composed of three parallel strips of silk sewn to- 
gether, and with its borders comprises a total of 
fourteen separate pieces of silk fabric. In addition to 
various floral and geometric designs, the decoration 
includes a lengthy inscription in Arabic script in a 
panel on the central strip. At the bottom center is a 
curious two-bladed sword with elaborate handle and 
hilts, whose two blades also bear inscriptions. While 
the sword-blade inscriptions are meant to be read 
from the right side, the other inscriptions on this ban- 
ner are meant to be read from the “bottom” as illus- 
trated. 


THE CONTEXT OF THE ISLAMIC BANNER 


The presence of the Arabic script would inform us, 
in the absence of any other evidence, that both ban- 
ners in question belong to the Islamic tradition. There 
are several names for banners and flags in Islam; the 
word ‘alam is the main Arabic word for “‘flag”’, while 
early sources speak of the Prophet Muhammed having 
a raya, or black flag, and a liwa' or white pennant;3 
perhaps these are shown by a sixteenth-century Tur- 
kish artist who painted the Prophet and his army 
going forth to battle, (Fig. 3) borme behind Mu- 
hammad.‘* The Turks, entering the Islamic world in 
the ninth century, applied two Turkish words to Is- 
lamic flags; bayrak, evidently used for smaller flags, 
and sanjak (Modern Turkish sancak) used to describe 
both larger flags, and later, Ottoman Turkish geo- 
graphical administrative units. The Turks today 
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Fig. 1 Islamic Banner, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


John Goelet. 
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Fig. 2 Islamic Banner, Fogg Art Museum, 1958.20. Gift of John Goelet. 
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Fig. 3 Muhammad and the Armies of Islam. From the Siyer-i 
Nebevi Ms. 1974, Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art, 
Istanbul. 16th century. 


guard the sanjak sherif or “illustrious banner’’ of the 
Prophet, kept in the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle in 
Istanbul. This banner is wrapped in many protective 
wrappers, and reports as to its form and color are 
contradictory .® 

In early Islamic history, the Umayyad political 
faction adopted a white banner as its symbol; the 
‘Abbasid dynasty which replaced the Umayyads in 
750 A.D. adopted a black banner. The Shi ite hetero- 
dox movement in Islam early chose the green banner, 
green being the traditional color associated with the 
Prophet and his family. In later Islamic times, flags 
and banners proliferated and their symbolism became 
more obscure. In Mamluk Egypt, which had a com- 
plex heraldic system, the amirs or nobles had house- 
hold banners, which sometimes changed color when 
the nobleman advanced in rank within the state.’ The 
Moslem dynasties of Spain developed even more com- 
plex flags, of which the best known, the gigantic 
“‘Bandera del Salado’’, is now preserved in Toledo.® 
Throughout Muslim history, various religious orders 
and the religious leaders of the community frequently 
used banners in their processions. (Fig. 4) And in the 
great wars between the Ottoman Turks and Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Europeans 
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Fig. 4 Religious Leaders in a Procession. From the Sérname of 
Murad III, Ms. H. 1344, F°49R, ca. 1585, Topkap1 Museum, 
istanbul. 


became aware of the Ottoman flags, usually repre- 
sented in European art as bearing a star and crescent, 
which in Europe symbolized Islam as the cross stood 
for Christendom.2 Once the reconquest of Eastern 
Europe from the Turks began in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, more and more Ottoman flags ended up in 
Europe as trophies. One more use of banners in Islam 
was as symbols of the completion of the hajj, the 
Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. (Fig. 5) The sixteenth- 
century French traveler Nicolas de Nicolay describes 
the hajjis or pilgrims: 


And thus they go in troupes carrying great 
banners with a pyke & half moone in the top of 
the staffs, going about the townes & villages, 
singing the praise of their Prophet Mahomet, 
and asking of almes for the honor of God.'° 


THE TURKISH BANNER TRADITION 


One of the most famous Islamic banners is a ma- 
roon silk sanjak (Fig. 6) found in the Topkapi Muse- 
um in Istanbul, which has been traditionally ascribed 
to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I Yavuz ‘‘The Grim”, 
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Fig. 5 ‘‘Morrish Pilgrims returning from Mecca’’ by 
Master L. D., from Nicolay, Navigations.... ca. 1585. 
Harvard College Library. Department of Printing & 
Graphic Arts. 


who reigned from 1512 to 1520.'' The shape and 
size immediately recall the two Fogg Museum ban- 
ners, while the Topkapi banner also bears the device 
of the two-bladed sword. Like the green banner in the 
Fogg, the Topkapi banner’s design elements are sewn 
into the field, with the exception of the woven-in 
sword, and like the maroon Fogg banner, the sword- 
blade inscriptions are to be read from the right. Ex- 
amining the Topkapi banner closely, a number of dis- 
quieting facts emerge. The borders do not belong to 
the banner, being of a different weave and quality. It 
is composed of forty-six separate pieces of silk within 
the border, some with a definitely patchwork appear- 
ance. The inscription band at the top has been cut 
down, and is only partially legible. 

The epigraphic evidence contained within the ban- 
ner shows a religious nature. The sword-blades bear a 
inscription from Sura 48 of the Qur’an (Koran), the 
“Sura of Victory’’, as follows: 


Verily we have granted thee a manifest victory. 
That God may forgive thee, thy faults of the 

past, and those to follow; fulfil His favor 

to thee; and guide thee on the Straight Way. 
And that God may help thee with powerful help. | 2 


Such inscriptions would indeed be appropriate to the 
banner of a Sultan whose conquests in the name of 


Islamic orthodoxy greatly extended the Ottoman do- 
minions. The same inscription occurs in the top band; 
directly above the sword handle is a solitary word, 
the name of ’Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s first succes- 
sor.'? The large crescents in the field contain the 
Profession of Faith: 


There is no God but God; Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God. 


and invocations to Muhammad, in normal and mirror 
writing. However, the bottom strip across the banner, 
with its crazy-quilt of bits of fabric with inscriptions, 
is evidence that the original size and shape have been 
altered. The name of God (Allah) appears on four 
separate fragments, but two other pieces of silk 
bearing inscriptions are sewn into the banner back- 
wards, and are virtually unreadable. The absence in 
these inscriptions of any clear reference to Selim I, 
together with their lack of coherent relation to the 
banner, makes the ascription to the grim Sultan a 
doubtful one and, consequently, gives us no reliable 
insights about the Fogg banners. 

Of more usefulness as evidence in our enquiry are 
banners preserved in the Military Museum of Istanbul 
and in various European collections, where prove- 
nance is more easily documented. The oldest of these 
would appear to be a fragmentary banner preserved in 
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Fig. 6 Banner ascribed to Selim I (1504-1520), Inv. Silah 
1/824, Topkapi Museum, Istanbul. 
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the Military Museum, of painted or dyed cotton ina 
plain weave, containing various inscriptions in two 
styles of script. Tradition attaches this banner to the 
Kosovo campaign of Bayezid I in the late fourteenth 
century; the banner is a fragment only, and could not 
be illustrated here.'4 Surprisingly, with the exception 
of the dubious Topkapi banner, and a number of 
naval standards, outside the purview of this study, 
there are not any documented banners from Ottoman 
Turkey which can be ascribed with confidence to the 
sixteenth century, although a variety of types is docu- 
mented in both Ottoman and European historical 
painting. 

In the breaking of the second siege of Vienna in 
16838, the sack of the Turkish camp resulted in the 
capture of numerous Ottoman banners of the sanjak 
type, many of which fell to Polish nobles and are 
today to be found in the Wawel Museum in Kra- 
kow.'® These fall into three categories: large banners 
bearing the two-bladed sword of the second Fogg 
banner; large banners with sewn-in inscription bands 
and roundels, like the first Fogg banner; and smaller 
banners, bearing large inscriptions, generally sewn on 
in appliqué, and meant to be read from the side. (Fig. 
7) European collections which today exhibit these 
trophies of the Turkish Wars include, among others, 
several in Hungary (Museum of Decorative Arts, 
Budapest; Janus Pannonius Museum, Pécs),!& Poland 
(Wawel Museum, Krakéw; Military Museum, War- 
saw).'7 and Austria (Municipal Museum, Vienna),'8& 
as well as provincial museums in Germany (Badisches 
Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe)'9 and various churches 
in Italy, where they sometimes ended up as votive 
gifts. None of these, with the exception of the bifur- 
cate naval banners such as the one in Pisa captured at 
Lepanto,?° can be securely dated to before the seven- 
teenth century. If we turn to other sources of infor- 
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Fig. 7 Small banner with the Pro- 
fession of Faith, Heeresmuseum, 
Vienna. After Kuehnel, /slamische 
Schriftkunst, 


mation, it is still difficult to find much evidence of 
banners of our sanjak type used before the end of the 
sixteenth century. The German traveler Salomon 
Schweigger, in a work of 1608 published in Nurem- 
berg, shows a woodcut (Fig. 8) of a Turkish victory 
parade, in which two banners of our type are clearly 
illustrated, one with the double-bladed sword.?! The 
key to the illustration tells us that the horsemen are 
Emirs, “‘some of whom carry spears with black silk 
tassels; such a spear indicates a sanjakdom or duke- 
dom.” Alas, Schweigger refers not to the flags, but to 
the accompanying tugh, or horsetail standards, which 
are a symbol of Turkish authority used concurrently 
with banners, but with a much longer history of usage 
in Turkish history.22 Ottoman Turkish historical 
manuscripts of the late sixteenth century occasionally 
show banners of this shape, but rarely with any de- 
vices. An exception is the Account of the Egri 
Campaign of Sultan Mehmet III?3 (reigned 
1593-1603) where a miniature (Fig. 9) showing the 
Ottoman army (on the left) confronting the Hunga- 
rians depicts sanjak banners of the smaller type, 
bearing the Profession of Faith, with actual counter- 
parts in European collections.24 If one searches back 
to the reigns of the great Sultans of the earlier six- 
teenth century, one finds scant documentation of our 
type of banner. Only one curious little Ottoman 
manuscript, dating to 1526 and written in Samandira 
in Serbia at the beginning of Stileyman I’s Hungarian 
campaign of that year, contains a calligraphic page 
(Fig. 10) which bears some relationship to several 
banners.25 At the top is the invocation: 


In the Name of God, the Benificent, the Mer- 
ciful! 


and below, in inscriptions meant to be read from the 


Fig. 8 Detail: Banners in a Turkish Triumph. From Salomon 
Schweigger, Constantinopel und Jersusalem, of 1608. 


right side, from Sura 61 or the Qur’an: 


.. help from God and a speedy victory; so 
give the Glad Tidings to the Believers, (O 
Muhammad). 


As the arrangement of the inscriptions and the text 
are seen in seventeenth-century banners, it seems 
reasonable to assume that we have here the first Otto- 
man depiction of a military banner. Mid-sixteenth 
century Ottoman manuscript illustrations commonly 
show two types of flags: a small triangular flag, 


Fig. 9 Battle between the Turks 
and Hungarians. From a Turkish 
history of Mehmet III, Ms. H. 1609, 
F° 50V-51R, Topkap: Museum, Is- 
tanbul. ca. 1600. 


echoing the larger Safavid Persian and Turkoman ex- 
amples, and larger draped flags whose shape and size 
cannot be determined.2® As mentioned, European 
depictions of Ottoman flags at this time generally 
show a star and crescent in clearly definable form, a 
type of flag which has not survived intact from the 
sixteenth century in any collection. 

From these observations on Ottoman banners and 
flags we can draw a number of conclusions. The first 
is that the banners seem invariably to have a religious 
symbolism, with inscriptions from Holy Writ invoking 
the Holy War and the righteousness of the cause of 
True Believers. Second, the European type of heraldic 
banner is missing entirely, due no doubt to the fact 
that Ottoman generals were largely slaves whose off- 
spring could not inherit wealth or a family tradition. 
Third, although various Ottoman sources indicate 
that different branches of the armed forces were re- 
presented by different banners, few of this type have 
survived.2’ The only example preserved in a Euro- 
pean collection is a fragmentary standard of the 
Corps of Janissaries, dating to the very late 17th cen- 
tury.2% The Military Museum in Istanbul contains a 
number of modern reconstructions of such banners, 
the Janissary standard illustrated bearing the now- 
familiar double—bladed sword. (Fig. 11) The inesca- 
pable conclusion of the surviving textile evidence, to- 
gether with documentary source material, would 
indicate that none of the surviving sanjak-type 
Ottoman banners, the Fogg examples included, can 
be dated securely to before the 17th century, while 
many may be substantially later. 


Fig. 11 Reproduction of a Janissary banner. Military 
Museum, Istanbul. 


Fig. 10 Depiction of a Banner. Calligraphic page from a book 
of verse, ca, 1526. Collection of Edwm Binney 3rd 


Fig. 12 Detail: Border of a 19th-century Kuba rug. Museum of Decorative Arts, Fig. 13 Detail: Border of a tile-mosaic 
mihrab from Konya, 13th century. Is- 


Budapest. 
lamic Museum, Berlin (East). 
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THE FOGG ART MUSEUM BANNERS 


Having examined the broader context of Ottoman 
Turkish banners, within whose orbit we can by now 
safely include the two Fogg Art Museum examples, 
we can now turn back to these two banners in at- 
tempting to examine more closely their forms, 
meaning, inscriptions, use, provenance, and possible 
dating. 

The first of these, the green banner, appears at first 
sight to be the least complex. The border of reci- 
procating trefoils is a familiar one to the student of 
Islamic carpets, as it occurs frequently in more sim- 
plified form on Kuba (Fig. 12) and other rugs of the 
Caucasus from the seventeenth century onward.29 
The basic origin of the trefoil form itself, and the use 
of the trefoil in a border in Turkish art, can be traced 
back to architectural decoration of the thirteenth 
century in Anatolia; one example among many is the 
border of the tile-mosaic mihrab (Fig. 13) or prayer- 
niche of the Bey Hakim mosque of Konya, now in 
East Berlin. The six round inscription panels sewn 
into the banner bear at the top the names of God and 
His Prophet, Muhammad, together with tiny leaves 
and flowers, including tulips. Those on the bottom 
bear the names of the first four imams or leaders of 
the Islamic community, “Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, 
and ‘Ali. The lobed decorative medallion bears in its 
center an eight-pointed star, which centains a 
sunburst-like form with sixteen alternately wavy and 
straight arms. Within the lobed medallion are eight 
stylized tulips, and what appears to be a number of 
tiny bead-like forms, reminding one at once of the 
crescent and of the chintamani, a symbol of Buddhist 
origin denoting beneficence.?! These forms may in- 
deed constitute a nazar protection, a charm against 
the ‘“‘evil’’ eye or bad luck common in Islamic society. 
The four decorative circles at the bottom of the ban- 
ner again combine the forms of the crescent, the 
chintamani, and the star or sunburst, together with 
leaf forms. (Fig. 14) The horizontal band across the 
banner, bearing twelve lines of inscription in car- 
touches to be read from the right, contains six 
curiously reversed Professions of Faith, beginning 
with 

Muhammad is the Prophet of God. 
and followed by 


There is No God but God. 


The cartouche suspended from the band, as it were, 
bears an inscription from Sura 4, verses 95 and 96: 


. . .but those who strive and fight hath He 
distinguished above those who sit, by a 
special reward: 


Ranks specially bestowed by Him, and for- 
giveness and mercy. For God is Oft-giving, 
Most Merciful. 


Fig. 15 Detail: Banner captured at Vienna, 1683, by Martin 
Zamoyski; Wawel Museum, Krakéw. 


Fig. 14 
Museum. 
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Fig. 16 Ottoman banner, Musee des Tissus, Lyon, possibly 
18th century. Pozzi bequest. 


The top of the banner is a decorative border of char- 
acteristic zig-zag design, embellished with small eight- 
petalled flowers and tulips. The zig-zag design does 
not appear to be wholly fortuitous; such decorations, 
frequently with inscriptions, appear on flags in our 
Turkish depiction of the Prophet (Fig. 3), and are 
associated both with the kiswa or textile covering of 
the Kaaba in Mecca, and with a characteristic type of 
textile used to cover the symbolic sarcophagi found 
in Ottoman funerary monuments.* 4 

if we compare the green Fogg banner with similar 
examples. we see a number of resemblances. The 
crescent-like forms of the Fogg banner echo, without 
inscriptions, the similar forms on the Topkapi banner, 
which repeats the sunburst-form, a symbol of life, 
light, and spiritual illumination, many times. The 
magnificent banner (Fig. 15) captured at Vienna by 
Martin Zamoyski and now in the Wawel Museum in- 
cludes the crescents in a more recognizable form, this 
time with the sunburst or star within the points of 
the crescent, which itself contains the Profession of 
Faith. The border of the Wawel banner, in sky-blue, 
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yellow, and light red on the maroon ground, rep- 
resents a reciprocating trefoil at least as sophisti- 
cated as that in the Fogg, but the tulip forms on the 
Fogg banner are not found elsewhere in such pro- 
fusion. The cartouche with the inscription from Sura 
4 is found in two other banners, one in the Textile 
Museum of Lyon, (Fig. 16) and the other from the 
Spiess collection in Warsaw.33 The general dispo- 
sition of decorative circles with inscriptions, including 
the names of the Imams, is found in a lovely white 
silk banner (Fig. 17) in Istanbul with red designs, now 
in the Military Museum but formerly housed in the 
tomb of the Arab hero Eyub near Istanbul. The Eyub 
banner, in which the decorations are woven 
(brocaded) into the ground rather than sewn in like 
the Fogg banner, dates to the early 19th century, like 
its close counterpart, also reputedly from Eyub, in 
the Topkapi Museum. This banner from Eyub’s tomb, 
the site of the investiture of Ottoman Sultans, is signi- 
ficantly white, the reputed color of the banner of the 
founder of the dynasty, Osman himself.34 

These comparisons, while they establish the general 
kinship of the Fogg banner, also posit a place of ori- 
gin and a time of creation. The stylized tulips on the 
Fogg banner are definitely after the ‘“‘classical”’ period 
of the sixteenth century; the naturalized form of the 
flower before ca. 1610 had become plumper and 
simpler. The banners captured at Vienna, similar in 
technique, would corroborate a seventeenth-century 
date, at least in part. As for a place of manufacture, 


Fig. 17 White silk banner from the tomb of Eyub, Military 
Museum, Istanbul. Env. 146, dated H. 1235 (A.D. 1819-20). 


Fig. 18 Detail: Panel from Fogg Art Museum banner, 
1958.20. Vases with carnations flanked by birds. 


both Istanbul and Bursa are mentioned in historical 
sources as textile manufactory sites, but the presence 
in the Fogg banner of metallic thread containing sil- 
ver suggests Istanbul, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury contained the simkeshane or _ silver-thread 
manufactory, kept under state control. The use of 
silver thread would also suggest an early seventeenth- 
century date, for metallic thread was used more and 
more sparsely over the century as supplies of precious 
metals declined;?° the excellent condition of the ban- 
ner would however suggest a later date. 

The other banner in the Fogg Museum is vastly 
more complex in its design. The first three verses of 
the Sura of Victory are seen both on the inscription 
band and the sword blades. The two-bladed sword 
itself, which we have already seen in the Topkapi 
banner and Schweigger’s woodcut illustration, is an 
immensely powerful talisman and symbol in Islam, 
being the Dhu'‘l-Faqar (Modern Turkish zulfikar), a 
miraculous weapon given by the Prophet to ‘Ali, and 
associated both with the Shi‘ite sects who venerated 
‘Ali, and with the Muslim Holy War, hence its appear- 
ance on the banners of the orthodox Ottomans.?® 
The two blades represent evidently a misreading of 
**two-edged sword”? in some past time; the symbol 
appears not only on great sanjak banners such as the 


one in the Fogg, but on more humble pennants and 
flags belonging to the Corps of Janissaries, and upon 
the great sixteenth-century naval banner captured 
from the Turks at Lepanto and now in Pisa.37 The 
heterodox associations of the sword may be reflected 
in the permeation in Islam of the ghazi tradition, the 
tradition of the frontier warrior struggling against the 
infidel, with mystical religious ideas. The only date- 
able referent for the Dhu‘l-Faqar banners, aside from 
the dates of the capture of many of them in the later 
17th century, is the Schweigger woodcut. Splendid 
examples in European collections include one in 
Vienna, three in Krakow, and one in Pécs.?8 An- 
other, in a sorry state of preservation, was recently 
acquired by the Textile Museum of Lyon, another 
reposes in Budapest, and a large fragment is found in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum.39 

When we examine the second Fogg banner, we see 
a number of forms already familiar from other ban- 
ners. The abundance of talisman-like forms suggests 
the modern soldier going into battle with a bible, a 
rabbit’s foot, a horseshoe, and a Saint Christopher 
medal. Where this banner differs from those pre- 
viously seen is above all in the decorative panels. (Fig. 
18) All of these are rectangular, and all are brocaded 
into the banner, and not sewn in. The general dis- 
position of many of these rectangles, with their octa- 
gons inside squares, (Fig. 19) recalls both Ottoman 
court rugs and Mamluk carpets. When we look more 
closely at these, their interiors are filled with stylized 
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Fig. 19 Detail: Panels from Fogg Art Museum banner, 
1958.20. 


17 


carnations, tiny palmettes, and even birds and small 
cypress trees flanking vases of flowers, forms familiar 
from seventeenth-century Ottoman ceramic art, tex- 
tiles, and rugs. The large Zamoyski banner in Krakow, 
as well as others, exhibit round medallions which 
resemble the Fogg designs in a general way, but none 
has the complexity and the crowded feeling of the 
Fogg banner. 

The form of the sword-hilts in the Fogg banner is 
another puzzle. Most of the swords in other banners, 
even including a fairly late, 18th or 19th-century ex- 
ample from the Decorative Arts Museum in Budapest, 
(Fig. 20) show clearly a pair of hilts in the form of 
dragon-heads, while the lobed medallion at the base 
of the handle is rounded and calligraphic in decora- 
tion. The Fogg banner, (Fig. 21) by contrast, does 
not show recognizable dragon forms in the hilts, the 
medallion is curiously blocky, and lacking the calli- 
graphic decoration present in the Krakow, Budapest, 
Lyon, istanbul, and London banners with Dhu‘l- 
Faqar decoration. 

All of these factors, coupled with the coarseness of 
its weave, the crowded nature of its design, and the 
lack of truly close comparative material in the Otto- 
man tradition, make this second Fogg banner a para- 
dox. The paradox is resolved by an examination of 
the long inscription on the middle of the banner, an 
inscription which both in content and in the form of 
its letters has much to tell us about this enigmatic 
banner. (Fig. 22) The form of the letters explains 
why the banner in question does not compare closely 
with our other Ottoman banners. The long “‘tails” on 
the letters clearly show a form of Islamic script, 
known as Maghribi, which is unique to north-west 
Africa and Spain. The banner is clearly Ottoman, but 
comes not from the heartland of the empire, but 
from one of its farthest reaches, the provinces of 
Tunisia or Algeria. This evidence, which explains the 
unique characteristics of the banner, also leaves it ina 
class for which there does not appear to be any pub- 
lished comparative material. But the inscription itself 
gives the most interesting insights into the banner’s 
time of weaving and above all, its use. Because it 
begins with the invocation common to all Koranic 
passages, it had been assumed to be from the Koran, 
and, in proximity to the two-bladed sword, a passage 
similar to those already seen, with references to vic- 
tory. Dr. Wheeler Thackston of Harvard University 
has read the inscription, which has proven to be an 
Arabic poem; the following is a summary paraphrase 
of the text, with explanatory interpolations: 


“In the name of God, the Beneficent, the 
Merciful” 
There follows an invocation of the Prophet 
Muhammad and a praise of his lineage. 


“Were it not for him there would be no 
pilgrimage and no place of pebbles.” 


The “place of pebbles” in the west of the Mina valley 
near Mecca is a station of the Moslem pilgrimage, 
where Moslim pilgrims symbolically throw stones at 
the Devil, on the tenth day of the Pilgrimage month. 
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ner, 18th century. Museum of Decorative Arts, Budapest, Inv. 
53.253, frag. 4. 


Fig. 21 Detail: Sword hilts from Fogg Art 
Museum banner, 1958.20. 


“Were it not for him, there would be no 
circumambulation.”’ 


Circumambulation or tawaf, another duty of the hajj 
or pilgrimage, involves walking around the Ka’ba, the 
small building which forms the center of the Moslem 
world. 


“Neither man nor jinn would have come to 
Safa to drink from Zemzem” 


Drinking the brackish water from the Zemzem well at 
Safa near Mecca is yet another religious duty of the 
pilgrim. 


“OQ He whose praise is as sweet as the 
Profession of Faith, be my intercessor on the 
day of resurrection! You are a refuge for 
every penitent and sinner! Accept a slave who 
comes to you in hope of felictiy, who has 
named ’A bu Bakr as exalted of station.” 
*Abu Bakr, mentioned above as close friend of 
Muhammad and the Prophet’s first successor, is here 
invoked to bring about the intercession of the 
Prophet on Judgment Day. 

There follows an encomium to ‘Abd al-Qadir, the 
venerated twelfth-century Islamic mystic and teacher 
from Gilan who taught in Baghdad, and who attained 
in succeeding centuries a following organized as the 
Qadiriya, an important order of Islamic dervishes or 
mystics. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani was reputed to be a 
descendant of ’Abu Bakr, the first caliph (khalifat) of 
Islam. 

“Whoever visits him (‘Abd al-Qadir) attains 
every desire... . the Sultan of the people of 
East and West. . . .O felicity of the slave wko 
visits him in a garden!” c 
The poem clearly stems from the cult of al-Jilani, 
praising the saint as a Sultan and likening his message 
to the fragrance of a garden. It then turns to praise the 
Prophet again, who has brought salvation to man, and 
ends with blessings on Muhammad: 
“Blessings on his house. . .so long as a single 
star shines in the sky. O ye who set out to 
the Holy One, make a perfect chronogram: 
1094(A.D. 1683)” 


The inscription is enormously valuable for our under- 
standing of the banner, for it not only gives in the 
form of its letters a general geographical origin for the 
banner, but actually dates the banner and specifies its 
use, and those who use it. 

The banner is in the shape of a war-banner such as 
those captured from the Turks in eastern Europe, but 
its purpose, as outlined in the poem, is to be carried 
in the hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, a function of 
banners we have already mentioned. The form of the 
banner is a traditional one, and the two-bladed sword 
still bears the traditional inscription asking for vic- 
tory, but the poem shows the traditional form is 
being put to a different usage. That it was made in 
the year of the Second Siege of Vienna must be re- 
garded as a coincidence. The invocation to ‘Abd 
al-Qadir clearly shows that those who carried the ban- 
ner were members of the tarica or order of the 
Quadiriya. In its development, the Quadiriya spread 
over large parts of the Islamic world, and was active 
in both Turkey and the Maghrib in the seventeenth 
century.49 In North Africa, small pilgrimages are 
even made to the zawiyas or monasteries of the order, 
which may be the referent for the line refering to the 
felicity of the slave who visits the Saint in a garden. 

The Fogg banner 1958.20 would then appear to be 
unique among the Islamic banners we have examined. 
While preserving the form of the war banner, it was 
intended to be used by a mystic order from the 
Maghrib in a pilgrimage to the Moslem Holy Places at 
the end of the seventeenth century. It represents a 
provincial variant of an Ottoman tradition of banner- 


weaving, which explains its variances in technique and 
in form from the majority of similar banners with the 
two-bladed sword of ‘Ali. The question then arises as 
to whether this information does indeed posit the 
banner as unique, or whether it has implications for 
the other banners. 

The first intriguing circumstance is the single name 
’Abu Bakr on the Topkapi: Museum banner we have 
examined. As we have mentioned, of the first four 
successors of the Prophet, ’Abu Bakr, as the ancestor 
of ’Abd al-Qadir, receives special veneration from the 
Quadiriya order. Could the Topkapi banner, originally 
ascribed to the Grim Sultan, Selim I, be in fact a later 
banner, either originally intended to be used, even in 
war, by Quadiriya elements in the Ottoman army, or 
later ‘‘converted”’ to Quadiriya use by the addition of 
the name of the Prophet’s companion and ancestor of 
’Abd al-Qadir? 

The _ relationship of the Wawel banners to the 
Quadiriya order cannot be established by inscriptions, 
all read carefully by Zygulski.4! The existence of 
sizeable Qadiri elements in the Ottoman army, al- 
though possible, does not have an abundance of docu- 
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Fig. 22 Detail: Inscription panel from Fogg Art Museum ban- 
ner, 1958.20. 
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mentation, and it would probably be stretching a 
hypothesis to posit that the bulk of the sanjak ban- 
ners have these associations. And yet there is the in- 
triguing information that the symbol of the order in 
Turkey was a green rose; can any of the forms we 
have observed be associated with such a flower? 


SOME FINAL REMARKS AND INFERENCES 


The banners we have examined do not pose an easy 
art-historical problem. Frequently, they have few 
identifying stylistic characteristics which can be asso- 
ciated with a particular period in time. The basic type 
appears to have changed little over the centuries, 
especially when the decoration remains largely calli- 
graphic rather than floral or geometric. The banners 
of the early nineteenth century show few basic differ- 
ences from those captured in the late seventeenth, for 
the basic conventions appear to have become frozen. 
Only a few fragments in the Decorative Arts Museum 
in Budapest clearly betray the influence of 
eighteenth-century European art in some of the deco- 
rative details,42 and in a color scheme at some vari- 
ance from the bulk of the banners in eastern Europe; 
the seventeenth-century and nineteenth-century ban- 
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article Sandjak Sharif by Clement Huart in EJ, First Edition. 
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ners differ basically rather little from one another, 
except that the use of the Dhu’l-Faqar as a symbol 
appears to have fallen out of favor in an empire sub- 
jected to continual defeats after 1683. 

From a point of view of symbolism, we have not 
been able to construct any lofty and rarified symbolic 
vocabulary from the banners examined. The origins 
of symbols have been discussed in great detail else- 
where,43 but as nearly as we can determine, the ban- 
ners serve, beyond their statement of the religious 
creed, not as the symbols of proud dynasties, but as 
talismans bringing the favor of God in battle, or in the 
performance of the rituals asked by God of all True 
Believers. 

Finally, these banners point out a problem 
endemic to Islamic textile studies; the components of 
an art-historical problem in this field involve not only 
the all-important stylistic analysis, but an attention to 
technique, epigraphical information, and, in the Otto- 
man case, the use of supporting historical documenta- 
tion from East and West. Thus we know, although 
they no longer fly at the head of a conquering army 
or a joyous caravan of religious pilgrims, they still 
bear the message of a militant faith, and evoke that 
faith in a spirit of color and pageantry. 
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41 Zygulski, op. cit. The inscriptions he translates all prove to 
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